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MMTBEYALNITHA] AND HIS WOEKS 

My first duty is to thank the University 
authorities for having invited me to deliver some 
lectures upon Buddhist subjects. It is a very 
great honour for me to have as chairman the 
leading authority on Indian Philosophy, Prof. 
S. N. Dasgupta and to speak in an Atheneum 
which has glorious traditions and which following 
the impulse and the wish of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
has contributed to Buddhist scholarship as no 
other Indian University has done as yet. It is 
here in fact that the student is afforded those 
opportunities which he would scarcely find else- 
where, I mean those branches subsidiary to 
Indology, such as Tibetan and Chinese which are 
absolutely necessary, when we want to carry on 
Buddhist research on a wider scheme. Because 
there is no doubt that, in spite of the interest that 
Buddhist studies have raised, still Buddhism and 
its problems are but very little known to us. It 
is for this reason that in these lectures I have 
limited myself only to some particular aspects of 
Mahayana, which for the multiplicity of its 
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schools, the activity and the originality of its 
doctors, its wonderful conquest of all Asia, its 
strict connection with Hinduism, its undeniable 
contribution to Hindu logical, theological and even 
Tantric systems, represents one of the most attrac- 
tive fields of Indology, which can shed unexpected 
light upon many still unsolved problems. 

I hardly need to say that my lectures will be 
technical. But it is always necessary to have 
recourse to the sources, to discuss and to analyze 
them, if we wish to avoid any generalisation and 
to make progress in researches. Moreover many of 
the things which I shall say are chiefly based upon 
new manuscript material brought back by me 
from Nepal or upon the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations of works, which seem to have disap- 
peared in India. 

It is generally said that Mahayana may be 
divided into two fundamental schools, viz., 
Madhyamika and Yogacara. This statement 
must not be taken literally. First of all it is not 
exact to affirm that these two tendencies were 
always opposed to each other. Moreover not only 
each one of these main currents is split into a 
series of different sub-sects, but the Vijnanavada, 
at least for some time and in some parts of India, 
may be claimed to have represented a quite 
independent tendency of thought with its own 
fundamental sutras. Without anticipating my 
ideas about the original difference between the 
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Vijnana-vada and the Yogacara school which will 
be the argument of another study, I must now 
insist on the first point, that the antagonism 
between the Madhyamika and the;first expounders 
of the idealistic school such as Maitreya, Asanga 
and even Vasubandhu is not so marked as it 
appears at first sight. This is proved not only 
by the internal evidence of the most ancient 
systematical texts, but also by many facts which 
deserve our notice. Maitreya, the master, as we 
shall see, of Asanga and the recognized founder of 
the Yogacara school, comments upon a work of 
N^arjuna, the Bhavasankranti. 

So also one Vasubodhisattva, generally identi- 
fied with Vasubandhu, comments upon the Sata- 
i^astra, one of the most prominent works by Arya- 
deva, the disciple of Nagarjuna. Moreover,' 
curiously enough, the Catulj^ataka by this same 
author, the extant fragment of which with a 
commentary by Candrakirti was discovered and 
edited by our venerable guru Haraprasada Sastri 
and is being re-edited and completely restored from 
the Tibetan translation by that other great 
scholar of yours, Vidhu^ekhara Sastri, is called 
in the colophon Bodhisattva-yogacara-^astra. 
Nagarjuna is quoted by Asanga, Vasubandhu, 
Sthiramati. So also is Eahula, who was his 
pupil, not his guru, as it is sometimes said 
on the authority of the Tibetan sources, which, 
in this case, seem to have mixed up the 
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Skldha-Rahulabhadra with the old acarya of 
the same name. The fact is that both Nagarjuna 
as well as Maitreya, along with their immediate 
disciples acknowledged the same fundamental 
tenets, and their work was determined by the 
same ideals, though holding quite different views 
in many a detail. Both were followers of the 
Mahayana, which implies that they equally admit- 
ted that internal as well as external phenomena 
are devoid of reality; these phenomena are not 
existent in se and per se inasmuch as they are 
conditioned and relative; pudgala as well as dhur- 
mas are merely nairdtmya and therefore sunya, 
void. As to the carya, conduct, both laid special 
stress upon mental yoga(yogacaryd), and maintain- 
ed that the arhatship, the ideal of the Hinayana, 
was not the only and final aim of Buddhism. 

They substitute for it the bodhicitta, as the 
ideal of the bodhisattva, and this bodhicitta is 
sunya- and haruna-garbha, i. e., it results of two 
chief constituents, viz., the notion of voidness of 
all phenomena and the compassion for all beings. 
The one concerns the prajm, that is the intellec- 
tual side of the career of the Bodhisattva and 
contains the elaborate process of me litation by 
which, through successive mental alambanas and 
their progressive annulment by the higher ones, 
mind is purified ; the other comprehends moral 
activity. All these things had been laid down in 
a numberless series of MahaySna-sutras, the date 
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and the origin of which is still unknown, but 
which, in the main, are far anterior to Nagarjuna 
himself who systematises the teachings therein 
contained. It is an enormous literature which 
shows how characteristic Hindu ideas w^ere creeping 
into Buddhism. Written in various times and 
even in various parts of India, these texts, com- 
posed by some unknown authors who gave autho- 
rity to their compilations attributing them to 
Buddha himself, bear also traces of foreign ele- 
ments. They represent the reaction of Buddhism 
in contact with a larger mass of adherents and 
followers. They represent in a word the Bud- 
dhism of the laymen much more than the 
Buddhism of a strict community of monks. The 
notion of Buddha himself was deeply changed ; 
Sakyamuni is no longer a master but the hypos- 
tasis of the absolute, the dharmadhatu, the tathd- 
gatagarbha. But all this literature was extreme- 
ly unsystematical. It contained mere attempts 
at speculative ideas, but no definite formula- 
tion of them. The language was unable, as it 
were, to express the deep thoughts which those 
unknown mystics arrived at, by the mere force of 
their meditation. It was with them the contrary 
of what happened with the Hinayana schools which 
had given a definite shape to the teachings con- 
tained in the sutras, elaborating the most complex 
works of Abhidharma, such as the Jnana- 
prasthana along with its padas and its enormous 
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commentary, the Vibhasa, which may be ranked 
among the greatest attempts at dogmatical syste- 
matisation that India ever knew. The followers of 
the Mahayana were therefore confronted with an 
urgent necessity, viz., that of proving that their 
sutras were Buddha-bhasita. It was also necessary 
to solve the many apparent or real contradictions 
among the various texts and to put some order in 
the doctrines, therein expounded. This work was 
attempted by two masters who can equally be 
considered as the foundersof Mahay ana-dogmatics, 
I mean Nagarjuna and Maitreya. The first wrote 
with this purpose the Mulamadhyamikakarikas in 
which the i^unyata doctrine is logically demon- 
strated and the big commentary upon the Sata- 
sahasrikaprajnaparamita which, as stated by the 
author himself in many places, was conceived 
with the view of opposing a Mahayana abhi- 
dharma to the abhidharma of Katyayaniputra. 
Maitreya is less known though there can hardly 
be any doubt that he occupies in the history of 
Indian philosophy no inferior place to Nagarjuna 
iiimself. Still he was not for a long time con- 
sidered to be an historical person. This is 
partly due to some Chinese sources such as the 
“life of Vasubandhu” by ParamErtha and the bio- 
graphy of Yuen Chuang which attribute his works 
to Asanga, though adding that they were revealed 
to him in the Tusita heaven by Bodhisattva Mai- 
treya. But this tradition is contradicted by the 
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Tibetan accounts according to which Maitreya is 
the author of five Sastras, by the internal evi- 
dence furnished by many works composed by him, 
and by numerous quotations from them to be found 
in the treatises of Asanga. The historicity there- 
fore of Maitreya can hardly be doubted now, after 
the careful investigation of the subject by Prof. 
Ui, who has devoted to the study of this problem 
two interesting papers. His views had been sup- 
ported by me on the authority of two other sources : 
the Ahhisamayalankaraloka and the commen- 
tary by Sthiramati upon the tika of Vasubandhu 
on the Madhyantavibhaiiga of Maitreya. The fact 
is evident that the personality of Maitreya has some- 
how been eclipsed by the great activity of his 
pupil Asanga, who devoted himself to commenting 
and elucidating the teachings of his guru and also 
by his being identified with the famous Bodhi- 
sattva Maitreya vsfith whom a very large literature 
is connected, carefully investigated by the Japanese 
scholars. But the fact that the master of 
Asanga is called Bodhisattva, thus facilitating his 
identification with the mythological Maitreya, 
has in itself no value for denying his historical 
character, because it is known that all the great 
doctors of Mahayana such as Asanga himself, 
Nagarjuna, Dinnaga, Vasubandhu are designated 
with this appellative. Moreover it cannot be 
overlooked that in the colophon of the Abhi- 
samayalahkara preserved in its Sanskrit original 
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and one of the five Sastras attributed to Maitreya 
by the Tibetan tradition, the name of the author 
is given as Maitreyanatha. This form, the anti- 
quity of which is proved by the fact that it occurs 
also in the Tibetan translation of the same work 
and which is to be found also in the colophon of 
the commentary upon the Bhavasankranti shows 
that though born in a family of worshippers or be- 
lievers of the Bodhisattva Maitreya, the Yogacara 
master must have been quite different from the 
Maitreya of the Mahayana scriptures. In order 
to avoid any confusion it is better to call him 
Maitreyanatha, which name has many chances to 
be the real one. He was the recognized guru of 
the sampradaya of the Abhisamaya, as clearly said 
by Haribhadra in the introductory verses to the 
Aloka, where Maitreya, Asahga, Vasubandhu, 
Bhadanta Vimuktisena and Arya Vimuktisena are 
mentioned. 

The question whether we must consider Mai- 
treyanatha as a historical person or not has not a 
mere philological importance, because it is strictly 
connected with that of the first attempt at the 
systematisation of Buddhist idealism. Our sour- 
ces, as we saw, point out that this idealistic ten- 
dency, already anticipated in many Mahayana- 
sutras, was given a more elaborate shape by Mai- 
treyanatha and since he was, beyond any doubt, 
the master of Asahga, the elder brother of Vasu- 
bandhu, and on the other hand the commentator of 
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Nagarjuna, we must place the origin of the 
idealistic current, as a system with its own Sastras, 
at about the end of III century or the beginning 
of IV century A. D. 

But what are the works attributed to him ? 
The reply is easy as regards the name of the trea- 
tises, but becomes more difficult as regards the ex- 
tent of the same works. I mean to say that this 
difficulty arises from the fact that many of these 
works have been handed down to us with com- 
mentaries which can hardly be separated from the 
karika-portion. This fact has been the cause why 
the author of the commentary has supplanted the 
author of the karikas, so that all the treatises 
in prose and verse have been attributed to a 
single person, viz., the commentator. I think 
that from the material at our disposal we may 
draw the conclusion that with almost no excep- 
tion Maitreyanatha was the author of the karika 
portion of the works connected with him by the 
Tibetan or Chinese tradition. These karikas were 
then commented upon by Asanga according to the 
teaching that was imparted to him by the author 
himself who had been his guru. That is why there 
is such an uncertainty in our sources as regards 
the authorship of the works of Maitreyanatha, 
while, on the other hand, from the strict depen- 
dence of AsaAga on his master we may infer that 
Asanga’ s work, apart from some minor detail, 
faithfully represents the early stage of Indian 
2 
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idealism, further and substantial progress and 
therefore new theories having been inserted in the 
school only by the great brother and disciple of 
Asahga, viz,, Vasubandhu. The karikas of Mai- 
treya were of such a kind as to deserve really a 
commentary. Without its help they can hardly 
be understood as they have the same conciseness 
as the sutras. But, as a matter of fact, his works 
were really metrical commentaries upon the Maha- 
yana-sutras, viz., they were chieiy alankdras . This 
is a kind of literary composition peculiar to the 
ancient Buddhist schools and the existence of 
which was already known to us through a 
reference to be found in Subandhu’s Vasava- 
datta, where the author compares Vasavadatta 
to bauMhasaiigltim alafikdrabhusitdm. Here, ac- 
cording to the commentator Narasimha, alahkara 
has the meaning of “Bauddhasastra.” Now the 
publication of the Mahayanasutralaukara by Syl- 
vain Ldvi and that of the Abhisamayalankara by 
Stcherbatsky and the Abhisamayalahkaraloka 
by me has put us in a condition to exactly 
understand what an alahkara was. It is an 
exegetical work which may be called a commen- 
tary, in so far as it explains either a particular 
book, as in the case of the Abhisamayalankara, or 
a class of books, as the Sutralapkaira, but it is not 
a commentary in the usual sense of the word, 
because it does not explain any particular passage 
separately taken, but all the sutra or the sutras as 
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a whole. Moreover the alafikaras are all in verses 
and they enumerate and classify the various topics 
contained in the sutras. It is evident that the 
chief aim of the authors of these alankaras was 
to bring some systematical arrangement in the 
clumsy and bulky Mahayana treatises and, while 
formulating a new system, to support their claim 
that the new ideas were all concealed in these 
venerable texts. This is not the place to discuss 
how far they succeeded and how much the sutras 
can be believed to contain ail the complex doctrines 
that Maitreyanatha attributes to them. But the 
fact remains that these alankaras can rightly be 
considered as the link between the Mahayana- 
sutras and the new philosophy of the Yogacara. 
Another conclusion seems to derive itself from the 
study of these alankaras, viz., that they needed 
a commentary. Perhaps they are to be considered 
only as versus memoriales, the exact counterpart 
of the orthodox philosophical sutras, in which the 
topics were concisely arranged that the masters 
developed in their teachings to the pupils. In fact 
the karikas of the Sutralankara as well as those of 
the Abhisamayalahkara, would hardly be intelligible 
without a commentary. This implies that before 
the compilation of these commentaries they were 
explained viva voce by the guru. This fact which 
was noted by Liiders as regards some fragments 
from Central Asia belonging to the same type of 
literature is quite confirmed by the tradition which 
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asserts in our case that Maitreya was the author 
of the karikas, while Asahga received from him 
the instruction about them and then, accordingly 
composed or rather compiled his commentaries 
upon them. Sometimes he seems also to have only 
preserved orally the explanations of his guru and 
to have, then, transmitted them to Vasubandhu 
who subsequently wrote them down as expounded 
to him by Asahga. Such was perhaps the case of 
the Vajracchedikaparamitasastra. In fact, accord- 
ing to I Tsing, Asahga received from Maitreya 
the karikas of eighty verses only and then Vasu- 
bandbu commented upon them. The same hap- 
pened with the Madhyantavibhaga because from 
the commentary upon it by Sthiramati it does not 
appear that Asahga did effectively write a commen- 
tary upon it, but only that he explained the 
karikas of Maitreya to his younger brother. 

If what I have said is right, it seems that we 
have to see in the alahkaras and cognate works 
the Buddhist correspondent of the Brahminical 
sutras which were being written almost at that 
same time. The Buddhists do not seem in fact 
to have known the sutras-style; the only examples 
of books written in sutras are the Sata^Sstra of 
Aryadeva, the pupil of Nagarjuna, and the Nyaya- 
bindu of Dharmakirti. Instead of the sutras we 
have alahkaras or allied metrical summaries which 
may be considered as the model of the karikas of 
Vasubandhu or of those of Dihnaga and Dharma- 
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kirti, which are equally hardly intelligible without 
a running commentary. 

But what are the works of Maitreya[natha] 
which we may now consult if we want to 
know the main features of his system and to put 
him in his proper place in the general development 
of Buddhist philosophy ? 

(a) Abhisamayllafl-kara, or according to its 
full title pancavitfisati-praJmparamitopadeSa-ahhi- 
samaydlafikdra-sastram. The work, unknown to the 
Chinese translators, but preserved in a Tibetan 
version is still extant in Sanskrit. The text has been 
recently edited by Th. Stcherbatsky; but, as it is 
almost incomprehensible, a commentary is needed. 
Fortunately this commentary exists. It is the 
Abhisamayalahkaraloka by Haribhadra, one of the 
books most studied in the monasteries of Tibet, 
where Buddhist learning is still alive. This huge 
work which embodies also the karikas of Maitreya 
is being edited by me in its Sanskrit original and 
will be out within two or three months. Hari- 
bhadra’s work sheds a great light upon the most 
abstruse points of Yogacara philosophy and upon the 
yoga and meditative process of the Buddhist schools. 
It is at the same time a commentary upon the 
Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita and it includes very 
important abstracts from his predecessors, chiefly 
from Bhadanta Vimuktisena and Arya Vimukti- 
sena. Considering the antiquity and the impor- 
tance of the Abhisamayalaftkara and its difficulty 
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I thought that the discovery of the works of the 
predecessors of Haribhadra could have helped us 
very much in understanding the position of 
Maitreyanatha and therefore, during my stay in 
Nepal, I tried my very best to recover them. It was 
impossible to find any trace of Bhadanta Vimukti- 
sena’s work but I was lucky enough to bring back 
the Abhisamayalafikaravyakhya of Ary a Vimukti- 
sena. In this way one of the most important 
works of Buddhist mysticism stands now before 
us with two of the most authoritative commenta- 
ries which will help us to understand the text, 
the knowledge of which is necessary even for en- 
tering the complex theories of Buddhist Tantras. 

(b) MahayanasutrSlankara, edited by Sylvain 
Ldvi. The karikas only belong to Maitreya and 
the commentary to Asanga, or, if we are to follow 
other sources, to ’Vasubandhu. Since this text 
is known to Sanskritists I do not need to insist 
upon it. 

(c) MadhySntavibhaga, or Madhyanta-vib- 
hanga. It is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, works of Maitreya, 
because it explains and discusses problems 
of more philosophical interest than the other 
treatises. The Chinese Canon has preserved 
a translation of the karikas and one of 
the commentaries by Vasubandhu. The Tibetan 
bsTan-agyur contains the karikSs, the commen- 
tary by Vasubandhu and the tika on this by 
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Sthiramati, Even in this case, Nepal has deliver- 
ed us again one of his treasures. In fact I 
brought back a copy of this unique work; it is 
unfortunately fragmentary but by the combined 
efforts of myself and of Vidhu^ekhara Sastri it is 
hoped to be restored completely in its Sanskrit 
original form. The first chapter is to come out 
shortly and it is expected that this treatise will 
shed a great light upon the Yogacara school before 
the definite elaboration of Vasubandhu. Sthiramati 
always follows the purvacaryas and was there- 
fore blamed by K’uei-chi for his reproducing old 
theories. 

Among the works lost in Sanskrit we must 
quote here : 

(d) DharmadharmatSvibhanga, preserved only 
in Tibetan with a commentary by Vasubandhu. 

(e) Mahayana-uttaratantra which the Tibetan 
tradition ascribes to Maitreya, while the Chinese 
tradition ascribes it to Saramati or Sthiramati. 

According to Professor Ui, who has strongly 
supported the view that Maitreya is an historical 
person, even the Yogacaryabhumisastra is by 
Maitreya. This statement seems to be contra- 
dicted, it is true, by the colophon to be found in 
the Tibetan translation which attributes the work 
to AsaAga. But we may oppose to the Tibetan 
sources the fact that Yuan Chwang in the Si yu 
ki attributes this enormous treatise in one hundred 
volumes to Maitreya [natha]. His statement is 
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supported by Asanga himself who in his Arya- 
pravacanabhasya refers to that book of his guru 
as the source from which he took the inspiration 
and the materials for his new sastra. Perhaps 
the solution of the problem is to be found in a 
conciliation between the two opposite views. 
I mean to sa.y that it is quite possible that in this 
case also we are confronted with a karika portion 
written or dictated by Maitreya and a comment- 
ary written by his foremost pupil. Whatever 
the case may be there is no doubt that this book 
is to the Yogacara philosophy that which the 
Jnanaprasthana is to the Abhidharmikas or the 
Mahaprajhaparamitasastra to the Madhyamikas . 
It states the way of the Bodliisattva along the 
seventeen bhumis or stages; hence its other name 
Saptadasa-bhumisastra under which it is also 
known. But its real name was Yoga-carya- 
bhurais'astra and certainly not Yogacaryabhumi- 
sAstra as the Chinese rendering suggests, based 
as it is on a wrong etymology and division of the 
samSsa. The Tibetan rendering “ spyod ” leaves 
but little doubt that we have to read carya 
and not acarya. If we want to be acquainted 
with the fundamental tenets of the Yogacara, 
we must evidently start from the study of this 
text and now the Sanskrit material at our disposal, 

I mean the Abhisamayalahkara, the Sutralankara, 
the Madhyantavibhaflga, and the Bodhisattva- 
bhumi^astra, which is related to the school, have 
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fortunately put us in a condition to undertake a 
successful investigation of this book. 

The result of all these investigations is there- 
fore that Maitreya[natha] is quite different from 
the mythical Bodhisattva Maitreya in whose legend 
the messianic ideas of the Iranian people most 
probably have crept and who plays such a part 
in the apocalyptical and prophetical literature of 
Mahayana. Maitreya[natha] was an historical 
master who must be credited with the first syste- 
matisation of the Yogacara philosophy. The study 
of Indian Idealism must therefore begin with his 
works. And then it will be realized how great is 
the place that he occupies in the general evolution 
of Indian philosophy. It is not therefore strange 
if the question of Maitreya has now become one of 
the foremost problems upon which Buddhologists 
are engaged. 

But what are, then, the fundamental ideas 
and the main principles of the doctrine of 
Maitreya [natha] ? W.e shall study this point ir^ 
our next lecture. 
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II 


THE FUNDAMENTAL THEOEIES OF 
MAITEEYA[NaTHA] 

What are the main features of the system of 
Mait g ya or Maitreyanatha ? When we examine 
his works we cannot fail to notice a general and 
fundamental characteristic common to all. I 
mean the attempt for the conciliation of the vari- 
ous tendencies existent in Buddhism. It is a fact 
that whatever might have been the relations be- 
tween Hinayana and MahaySna, as regards the 
religious and the practical side of the question, an 
undeniable antagonism is to be found in the doc- 
trines preached by the most characteristic texts of 
the two currents. Leaving aside the Pratyeka- 
buddha-yana, which had a purely theoretical and 
dogmatical value, the fact is evident that be- 
tween the monastic ideal represented by the arhat- 
ship and that of the bodhisattva there was a gulf. 
And there was also a gulf in many other points 
concerned with the dogmatical aspect of the reli- 
gion and with those speculative elements in it, 
which, in a country like India, always interested 
in the philosophical side of the things, were to 
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play such an important part in the general history 
of Indian mind. Mahayana-sutras were equally 
considered as having been revealed by Buddha 
himself, but the difference and even the contra- 
diction between the two quite divergent outlooks 
of life, ideals, practices and doctrines was soon 
felt. Bitter quarrels were going on among the 
followers of the various schools; of these quarrels 
we find traces in the figure of Mahadeva, in the 
prophecies about the decline of the law contained in 
the Mahayanist MahaparinirvaflLasutras and per- 
haps in the legend itself connected with the death 
of Nagarjuna, which seems to hide with mira- 
culous embellishments the tradition that he com- 
mitted suicide. We learn in fact from the Chinese 
and Tibetan sources that he was accused by the 
Sravakas, that is the followers of Hinayana, to have 
forged the Mahaprajnaparamita, which he was said 
to have received from the Nagas. This legend 
deserves a closer investigation as it is quite pos- 
sible that Nagarjuna was something more than 
a simple commentator of the prajna. But any- 
how he is equally hostile to the Hinayanists 
and their ^greatest interpreters as he was to 
the Tirthikas. Some texts tried to solve the 
apparent contradiction between Hinayana and 
Mahayana teachings by having recourse to the 
able theory of the double truth, the samx)rU-mtya 
and the para'rmrtha-satya which was soon grafted 
on the other doctrine, characteristically Mahayana;- 
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of the upayakausalata of the Buddha and the 
fumdamental variety of the beings, which implies 
that if the doctrine is really to be effective it must 
be preached quite in accordance with the moral 
and intellectual abilities of the various creatures 
to whom it is expounded. Later on a new doc- 
trine was also elaborated according to which the 
different sutras were spoken by Buddha in three 
or even in five different times. It is evident that in 
all these cases we are confronted with attempts at 
giving full currency, within the large compass of 
Buddhism, as a whole, to the most discordant 
views. It is also quite clear that such concilia- 
tory steps were chiefly taken by the adherents of 
the Mahayana at a very early time, since the 
Ekayana theory, as opposed to the Three-yanas 
theory, had already been enunciated in some of the 
oldest Mahayana sutras such as the Saddharma- 
pundarika. 

But, if it was relatively easy to assert this 
theory of the Ekayana, it was certainly difficult 
to combine in a logical way all practical, 
dogmatical, mystical and theological tenets 
representing the main characteristic of the 
two schools. This was attempted by Maitreya- 
[natha] in the Sutralafikara and chiefly in 
the Abhisamayalankara, where the Hinayana- 
as well as the Mahayana-carj/a are combined 
in the abhisamaya, that is the mystical ascension 
towards the supreme realisation. There is a 
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continuous process and progress, anupHrol, so that 
the supreme moment is to be readied gradually, 
kramena. Unfortunately we are not yet in a con- 
dition to state how far Maitreya was original in 
building up his system, which contains things 
that are not to be found in the extant mystical 
Buddhist literature anterior to him. But the fact 
is undeniable that he has succeeded in elaborating 
one of the most imposing monuments of Indian 
mysticism. He had before him the prajnapara- 
mita-literature, which, it appears to us, is over- 
loaded with repetitions and contains nothing more 
than the principle of voidness of everything, 
sarva^unyata. This doctrine is formulated in all 
possible ways and with such a length of detail 
and particulars as there can hardly be, it seems, a 
work less interesting reading than this. Now all 
the contents of the Prajnaparamita in 25,000 
dokas, viz., the PancavimSatisahasrika-prajna- 
paramita have been catalogued and classified in 
such a way — as to include all the successive 
moments of the carya of the Buddhist in a 
logical series. We are no longer in a condition 
to determine how far this implied meaning 
of the Prajna-literature was due to Maitreya- 
natha or if he has codified in his alahkara 
anterior traditions of exegesis of the same text. 
The thing is not improbable, because I hardly 
know of any book written in India, which does not 
possess a much deeper and more pregnant meaning 
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than what appears at first sight. Nor can we 
forget that tliese texts, which perhaps were not 
much older than Nagarjuna himself, could scarcely 
have been written in such a language if they had 
not to convey a more coherent meaning than the 
literal one. This at least has always been the 
general case in India. But I do not dare to 
advance any solution of the problem until further 
material is available. It is quite evident anyhow 
that after the publication of this work with his 
commentaries and after the study of the Maha- 
prajnaparamitasastra by Nagarjuna, the investiga- 
tion of the prajna-literature must be taken up 
again and then it will be found that these texts 
contain or at least they were generally supposed 
to contain a deeper, wider and more interesting 
meaning than what we have up to now attributed 
to them. The Pancavim^atisahasrika-prajfia- 
paramita and the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita 
are now divided into eight items which classify 
the process of meditation of those who have 
entered the marga from the preparatory and 
introductory moments of the adhikarmika up to the 
dharmakaya. The fundamental moments of this 
process are represented by the trisarvajmta, viz., 
the three-fold omniscience, the sarvajnata, simple 
omniscience of the sravakas and pratyehahuddhas; 
the mdrgajHatM belonging to the bodhisattvas, and 
the saroa^ara/nata, the complete wisdom of the 
Buddha, which represents the final goal of the 
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way. While all the topics of the prajha are said 
to be seventy, the moments of the sarvajuata are 
one hundred and seventy-three. 

But this world which displays itself before our 
mind in the process of meditation is not real. 
According to this system, the prajnaparamitdnaya 
i^sarvadharma-nairdtmya-dyotaka, as Haribhadra 
comments, echoing the ipsisissima verba of the 
sastra; the three dhdtus of existence are in fact 
non-existent, but adhydropita, the result of an 
unreal assumption. When we speak of an object 
we must remember that every visayasthiti is 
nothing else but a mere moment of our conscious- 
ness, sanrivedana. The process of meditation lead- 
ing to moksa is based upon two moments, one 
positive and another negative, the paksa and the 
pntipaksa corresponding to dya-vyaya, viz.,vidhi 
and nisedha, the two possible ways through which 
our mind realizes itself in its function. But 
these two moments have only a conventional and 
relative existence, not a real one. The process and 
progress of meditation towards the mrvdkdrajnatd 
is realised through a successive series of ksims, 
instants, which are nothing else but the provisory 
support of the immediately following one. This 
support-instant, alambana, is but the idea that at 
a particular moment develops in our mind from 
mind itself, without any relation whatever with 
an independent object; this is theakara; dlamhana- 
prakdra eodkdrah ; sarpvmnisthd ca visayasthitih. 
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Everything is true in the very moment in which 
it is thought, but it will not be so in the nest 
instant ; when we are really progressing, a new 
akdra will take the place of the former and it 
will be a mistake if there happens to be any 
attachment to it, ahhinioesa. E.g., for the 
iravaka there is something real called rupa which 
has the characteristic oi rupa rtd, being subject to 
decay, and therefore the akdra under which it 
appears is that of the anitya, impermanence. 
But for the bodhisattva the alambana will be just 
the anitya and the dkdra of it will be the 
anahhinivesa, unattaohment; but even this has the 
mere value of a pratipaksa, negation of the previous 
instant, because whatever is affirmed or denied is 
a vikalpa or an ahhisaiysJedra, necessary of course 
for the purpose of meditation, AisawisZcarajw- 
cmtarenabhdva'mnupapaUe}i {;g. ?)2>), but devoid 
in fact of any reality. Because we cannot say that 
rupa either is or is not, in as much as it is mnya 
and the §iunya is devoid of any qualification, is 
animitta. In fact the absolute that Maitreya- 
natha calls tattm as well as dharmatd is something 
in which there is nothing that can be specified or 
which can specify; no subject as well as no object 
is init; it is laksyalaksanavmimmMa. A dharma 
whatsoever cannot be defined either in se or having 
regard to other things, either in its peculiar aspects 
or in its genus ; it is svctsamanyalaksariaraMta, 
because every laksaiia is only prajnapti, ideation 
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and ideation is nothing but vihalpa, while the 
reality, the dharmata, is maeyata, beyond words. 

alambanam anityadi satyadharam tadakrtib i 
nisedho ’bhinive^ader hetur yanatrayaptaye il28 
rupadyayavyayau visthasthiti prajnaptya¥a- 

cyata i 

rupadav asthitis tesam tadbhavenasvabhavata Il29 
tayor mithah svabhavatvam tadanityadyasam- 

sthitib I 

tasam tadbhava^unyatvam mithab svabhavyam 

etayob 1130 

anudgraho yo dharmanam tan nimittasamik- 

saoam | 

parlksanam ca prajnayab sarvasyanupalam- 

bhatab ii31 

So, in this book, the idealistic tenets which 
will be developed in a more systematical way 
by the followers of Maitreya, have been inserted 
into the frame of the mystic ascension of the 
saint; but speculation has only a secondary place 
here and the real object of the Alafiikara is to 
propose a manual of yoga, combining the mani- 
fold tendencies, moments or aspects of Buddhist 
mysticism; all the various elements of the 
different caryds are united and harmonised 
here. We have the theory of the hhumis and 
that of the dhydna, that of the samdpatti and that 
4 
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of tbe saniatha and vipaSyanS>. But each one has 
been given its proper place, so that a logical and 
coherent continuity develops out of these occasion- 
ally heterogeneous materials and the path is shown 
that leads the pratipannaka to the highest per- 
fection through successive stages. As it is, there- 
fore, the Abhisamayalahkara may be considered 
as the Buddhist counterpart of the Brahminical 
Yogasutras and there is no doubt, according to me, 
that this text brings new materials for the study of 
the relation between the classical yoga as repre- 
sented by the sutras of Patanjali and the Buddhist 
mysticism of Yogacara. It cannot be denied that 
the two systems agree in many points and, while 
representing different aspects of the monistic 
idealism of India, both of these considered the 
dltimate truth dependent on our inner realization 
of the same, subjected the mystical process of 
meditation to an analysis which does not find its 
counterpart in any other literature and very often 
agreed even in the terminology they used. Another 
conclusion seems to be derived from the study of 
the system of the Maitreyanatha, viz., that this 
yoga, this mental process that he so thoroughly 
analyses, is quite Indian in itself. Prof. Sylvain 
Ldvi already suggested that it is quite possible that 
a man from Gandhara, as Asahga was, had accepted 
foreign elements when building up his system. 
He poiruted out that perhaps the great importance 
that the theory of ihB satpMe&a and vyavadana 
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plays in the school of Asanga is a derivation from 
Manicheism, and he added that when we examine 
the dharma-system as expounded by Asanga, we 
cannot but be reminded of the intelligibles of the 
Neoplatonic School. I can hardly believe that. 
The sukla and asita karmas are to be found 
in the oldest records of Buddhism and the dhar- 
mata-theorj can be well explained with the 
indigenous elements that were at work in the 
country. The process of Indian speculation con- 
sists in finding out that absolute reality which is 
beyond the eternal flux of contingent experience, 
but at the same time is the ultimate reason of it. 
This reality only is, while things become. — 
Buddhism also formulating the principle of sunyatd 
or that of dharmatd, renouncing its original plural- 
ism, finds its way to monism. 

Mysticism cannot but be monistic, and the 
system of Maitreya is chiefly mystic : know- 
ledge of facts, tarka, srutajmna, are all necessary, 
but beyond them there must be the inner re- 
alization of the truth. The scope of his doctrine 
and his mystical practice is not tarka (Sutralam- 
kara I, 12) because by tarka we can reach only 
particular and incomplete knowledge, not the ex- 
perience which is derived from the possession, as it 
were, of the thing itself {dharmasya prdptir, pra- 
tydtmam-vimuktijnmam, v. Asanga ad SutraL, 
I, 16) . But even if I am not inclined to see any 
trace of foreign ideas in the mystical and phiiosophi- 
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cal system of Maitreya[natha] and if, on the 
contrary, it appears to me to be purely Indian,, 
this does not imply that I deny any trace of exter- 
nal influence on the literature that Maitreyanatha 
had at hand and commented upon. I have 
expressed elsewhere my opinion about Amitabha 
Maitreya, and Ajita Maitreya, who by his very 
name, reminds us of Invictus Mithra; to me it 
seems also to be almost certain that the Prajna-lite- 
rature has preserved traces of foreign elements. 
This is quite evident because the prajM is not 
perhaps so old as it was generally supposed. There 
is for instance a passage in the AstasShasrika 
which deserves our attention. It is said there : 
ime 8atparamitapratisap%yuktah sutrmtas tatJia- 
gatasyatyayena dak§ii}apathe pracan§y anti; dakai- 
ndpathdt punar em vartanyavp pracariayanti ; mr- 
tanydh punar uttarapathe pracariayanti (p. 225). 
This seems to imply that the prajM was elaborated 
first in the south and from there it was introduced 
into the east and then into the north. Haribhadra 
identifies the north with China, which theory was 
perhaps reasonable at a time when the intercourse 
between Buddhist India and China was frequent, 
but can hardly be acceptable when we refer to the 
very time in which the paramita was compiled. 
I cannot dissociate this passage of the Astasahas- 
rika from the tradition according to which Nagar- 
juna, the man who introduced the Prajna-literature 
into India and had it revealed from the Nagas, is 
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regarded as a maa hailing from the South. Of 
course it is difficult at the present stage of our 
studies to advance any hypothesis, but it is quite 
possible that he was something more than the 
simple discoverer of the Prajna. The Tibetan 
tradition knows of some Hlnayanists who accused 
him of having forged the sacred texts. At any rate 
the prajna, as it is, goes back to a time in which 
there was a very great interchange of culture 
between India and other countries. 

If we pass to the second book, viz., the 
Madhyantavibhahga or Madhyantavibhaga, as it is 
in the Nepalese manuscript, we find the philosophi- 
cal part of the system expounded with more detail. 
The technicalities of the path of meditation do not 
take the upper hand, but the prominent part is here 
given to the dogmatical and metaphysical aspects 
of the system. The name itself of the book de- 
serves our notice. It is madhymta and not madhya- 
mika or madhyamaka as the doctrine of Nagarjuna 
was called. That the title of the book must have 
been chosen on purpose is proved ‘by the fact that it 
appears as being characteristic of the school. 
So we know another treatise attributed to 
Asafiga and now preserved in Chinese, which is 
called Madhymtanusarasdstra. It embodies a 
commentary on the first karikas of the Madhya- 
mikasastras of Nagarjuna. The difference is not, 
so at least it seems to me, of words only. It 
corresponds to a diversity of position as regards 
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some fundamental points. In fact, according to 
Nagarjuna, the madhyama pratipat is neither 
affirmation nor negation : 

astitvaip, ye in pasyanti 

ndstitvam calpabuddhayah 
bhdoandrri te na pasyanti 

drastavyam upaiamam mvam 

In fact dharmas are neither existent nor non- 
existent, because they are sunya in so far as they 
are pratUyasamutpanndh ; and this sunyata itself 
cannot be said to be sat, because any affirmation 
is the effect of vikalpa, so that sunya can only 
be considered as the necessary implication of 
the logical antinomy of all dharmas. Sunya is 
therefore the consequence of the prasaiiga, but it 
cannot become a graha, because it would then be 
a drsti ; and, as is known, drsti is always in the 
plane of aoidya. For Maitreya things stand in a 
different way ; the §dnyata becomes for him the 
dharmata and this dharmatd is sat in so far as 
it represents the ens realissimum of the dharmas, 
but it is also asat, non-existent in so far as it denotes 
or rather it consists in the negation or in the 
privation of the dvaya, viz., subject and object, 
grahya and grahaka, always inherent in the 
contingent experience ; therefore, if we follow 
the definition of Sthiramati, it is real and unreal 
yat sunyaip sat, yem iu nyam asat. 

This point has been summarized in his usual 
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concise way by Maitreya Mmself in the second 
karika of the book of which we are now speaking : 

Abhutaparikalpo 'sti ; imyarp, tatra na vidyate ; 

Sunyatd vidyate tatra ; tasydm api sa vidyate. 

which literally translated means : “ The unreal 

imagination is ; duality does not exist in it, but 
voidness exists in it and it also (tn' 2 :., the unreal 
imagination) exists in this (viz., the voidness).” 

Let us try to understand the meaning of this 
karika, which embodies the fundamental tenets 
of the book, according to the traditional interpre- 
tation as handed down to Vasubandhu by Asanga 
and expounded in detail by Sthiramati. 

This author of the tik5 gives various interpre- 
tations of the passage here concerned, but, though 
they differ in some small points, there is no doubt 
that they agree as regards the general feature of 
the doctrine expounded by Maitreya. 

The first statement contained in the karika is 
meant to refute the extremist point of view of 
those Buddhists who denied any existence of a 
dharma, sarvadharmasunya. This is an apavada 
and an anta and therefore it can hardly be consi- 
dered as the right doctrine. If everything is ^unya 
it would be in fact impossible to strive after libera- 
tion ; therefore he says abhutaparikalpo ’sti. 
Here abhutaparikalpa consists in the wrong 
assumption of the existence and essence of 
objects which are. not self -existent and therefore 
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are not in a condition of being perceived by a 
subject, in as much as they are mere vijnanabhasa, 
phantasms of our mind. These abhutaparikalpas 
are represented by an endless series of mental 
states which have no beginning, but will end with 
the nirvana and are said therefore to correspond 
to the process of the samsara. They are related 
to one another in a relation of cause and effect, 
and extend over the three dhatus and the three 
times : atUmagatavartamdnd hetuphalahhUtds 
traidhdtukd anddikdlika nirvdiiaparyavasdm 
sapisardnurupinas cittacaitasikd nirvisesep.d^ 
bhutaparikalpali. But this abhutaparikalpa is in 
fact devoid of any content, though vihsarupena it 
appears as dvaya, subject and object, because this 
duality does not exist in it. There is no perceiver 
or perceived in it, it is in a condition of pure 
existence devoid of any qualification. It is 
grahyagrahakatvarahitarri vastumatram. There- 
fore the ^unyata exists in the abhutaparikalpa ; 
and, if we are to follow the commentators, 
^unyata is to be taken here in the sense of grahya- 
grahakarahitata, absence of subject and object, 
that is, as pure negation. This statement is 
intended to refute the theory of those who did not 
admit the existence of the voidness and at the 
same time to maintain the possibility of the prac- 
tice of the vyavaddna purification or suppression 
of avidyd and kleSas, because were we not to admit 
the existence of the sunyata, there would be no 
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support, alambana, to meditation so that it would 
be impossible to proceed in the way of liberation. 
But, then, if the sunyata, that is the ultimate 
truth and the essence of everything, be existent 
and in the very ahhutaparikalpa, the necessary 
implication would be that moksa is at hand 
so that it could be attained by anybody without 
any effort. Moreover this Sunyata said to be 
in the ahhutaparikalpa is not evident nor is it 
perceived. There must therefore be something 
which precludes its view. In order to solve these 
difficulties Maitreya adds that the ahhutaparikalpa 
or wrong ideation resides in it, which comes 
to saying that the .4unyata is avrta covered or 
klista, infected by the ahhutaparikalpa just as the 
ether is pure by its nature but is covered or 
defiled by dust. So the Sunyata being covered by 
the ahhutaparikalpa is not evident and manifest ; 
this does not imply that it is non-existent. It 
must be realized through a process of purification 
vyavadana which takes place in the carya or con- 
duct as already described according to the other 
treatise of Maitreya. In conclusion, according 
to Maitreya, as it is well established by his com- 
mentators, two things are sat, exist, the ahhuta- 
parikalpa or wrong ideation and the sunyata or 
dharmata of things, and these two are intimately 
related to each other. It appears to me that 
though this doctrine also is called the doctrine of 
the middle-path still there is much difference- wnth- 
'5 
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the system as propouBded by Nagarjuna. For 
Nagarjuna things are existent according to the 
saifrivrtimtya, but non-existent from the para- 
martha point of view. We cannot say that they 
are or that they are not. But for Maitreya two 
things exist, as we saw, wrong ideation as well as 
4unyata. Nagarjuna, as I pointed it out before, 
does not say that ^unya is sai but, which is rather 
different, that all dharmas are sunya, void. For 
Nagarjuna the voidness of dharmas has chiefly a 
logical significance. For Maitreya it acquires an 
ontological value. It is the dharmata, it is sat 
because ^unya has not only a negative sense, it is 
not only yena§unya'fp,hui i%iB dho 'yatSunyarri. 
As Sthiramati says — using an example that was 
largely employed by the Vedantists, but which 
is also to be found in our text and in the com- 
mentary on the alambanaparlksa by Dinnaga, 
the rope is ^unya, is void, as to the shape of snake 
that it may take under certain circumstances, but 
it is not ^finya in itself. Rajju sunya sarpatva- 
Ihavena fatsmbhdvatvaihavat sarmkdlam Sunya 
na tu rajjusmhhdvena. This is a fundamental 
point of difference between Nagarjuna and Mai- 
treya, while the co-existence that Maitreya admits 
of the alhutaparikalpa and of the sunyata or 
dharmata strongly reminds us of the theory of the 
Mahayana Sraddhotpddasastra which equally 
asserts the co-existence of avidyd and the citta. 
This comes to saying that the error is existent sv/b 
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specie aeternitatis just as the dharmata. ‘ This 
is unchangeable in se, but is covered by wrong 
ideation. When this wrong ideation is sup- 
pressed it shines again in its purity. But the 
abhufaparikalpa also, though it can be suppressed, 
is real, because, being anadikala, the realization 
of the mnyata is only possible through it and 
because the suppression of this wrong ideation 
is to be referred to a particular santdna, individual 
flux, only, while the santdnas have no limit in 
space or time. 

From what we have said it is evident that by 
the works of Maitreya our knowledge of early 
Yogacara system and its relation to other schools 
of thought is greatly benefited. 


THE BEGINNING OE BUDDHIST LOGIC 

AND THE LOGICAL THEOEIES OF 
maiteeya[natha] and ASANGA 

Eecent studies have shown the great impor- 
tance of Buddhist logical theories and the great 
place that they occupy in the general evolution of 
Indian speculation- Without discussing here the 
problem whether Buddhist logic is prior to 
Brahminical logic, it cannot be denied that Buddh- 
ist thinkers tried to solve some of the fundamental 
problems of philosophy such as that of the sources 
and validity of our knowledge or that of the rela- 
tion between subject and object with such a depth 
and originality as to anticipate in many points 
views expounded in recent times by Western 
thinkers. Unfortunately the works of the great 
masters in which these systems were elaborated 
have been swept away from India, with so many 
other monuments of Buddhist thought, so that we 
are obliged, when we want to get a clear idea of 
their doctrines from Sanscrit sources, to have re- 
course to the quotations and criticism to be found 
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in the Brahminical as well as in the Jaina 
dogmatical treatises. Many of these treatises owe 
their origin to the necessity, very early felt in non- 
Buddhist circles, of refuting the doctrines expound- 
ed by the Buddhist acaryas and which, if accept- 
ed, would have meant a complete overthrow of the 
fundamental principles upon which Brahminical 
as well as Jaina systems were based. It is evi- 
dent therefore that all these treatises are pole- 
mical and, as a rule, they belonged to a time when 
the antagonism between Buddhists and non- 
Buddhists was very strong. So that it is not 
always very easy to get an exact or unbiassed ex- 
position of the theories held by the Buddhist 
doctors and it is much to be regretted that, even 
supposing that their ideas have always been exact- 
ly quoted and interpreted, we are confronted 
with mere fragments from which it is difficult to 
deduce a coherent idea of their system as a whole. 
Nor can we forget that there is some doubt even 
as regards the real attribution of the various doc- 
trines to the different schools. Sometimes we find 
them attributed to the Sautrantikas, sometimes 
to the Vijnanavadins, elsewhere to the YogacSra. 
If we cannot identify the authors or even the 
school from which these quotations are supposed 
to have been taken, it is evident how difficult 
must be the reconstruction of the general logical 
and epistemological theories as expounded by the 
Buddhist acaryas during a period of about ten 
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centuries. On the other hand, it is also clear that 
if we are in a condition to know exactly what were 
the doctrines of the Buddhist writers there refuted, 
it would be easier for us to understand their 
critics. So if we take a single instance, the Nya- 
yavarttika by Uddyotakara, which is a criticism ^ 

of the system of Dinnaga, can better be interpreted 
even in the minutest detail, if the complete system 
of the great Buddhist philosopher be better known. 

In fact, those who have a direct knowledge of the 
Pramanasamuccaya or of the Nyayamukha, the two 
principal works by Dinnaga, can realize how the 
Nyayavarttika is interspersed with quotations 
from these two works. Unfortunately Dinnaga’s 
treatises seem to have been lost in India. And • 

there is some reason for this, because, as soon 
as Dharmakirti commented upon his works in 
the Pramanavarttika and corrected his master in 
many points, marking upon him an undeniable 
advance, the logical system of Dinnaga acquired 
an historical interest more than a living one. 

The attention of the Jaina and of the Brahmini- 
cal philosophers was attracted by the criticism of 
Dharmakirti, who had completed and perfected the 
views of his predecessors and represented the 
highest personality in the evolution of Buddhist 
logic. That is why after Dharmakirti the doc- 
trines of Dinnaga are only occasionally referred to, 
passages eventually cited from his treatises being 
only those already known^, as having been quoted 
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and refuted by the older philosophers such as 
Uddyotakara, Vidyanandl, Vacaspati. This implies 
that new commentators or polemical writers took 
these passages from their predecessors, but did not 
have access to the text itself. 

Of Dharmakirti we have, as is known, the 
Nyayabindu, a short resumfe in sutra-form of the 
main points of his logical theories commented upon 
by one of his most renowned interpreters, Dhar- 
mottara. But I hear that in the Jaina bhandars 
which gave us recently that wonderful book which 
is the Tattvasangraha, another work has been found. 
I mean the Hetubindu of the same author which 
was known so far only through its Tibetan tran- 
slation. Some leaves of the same work contain- 
ing a commentary on it have been found in Nepal 
and are now with me. From Nepal I brought 
also a leaf only of the Pramanavarttika of 
Dharmakirti, containing the beginning of the first 
Pariccheda, and some pages of the commentary 
upon the same work by Devendrabuddhi of which 
we have a voluminous Tibetan translation in 
the bsTan-agyur. The page of the text is in 
Maithili characters and it shows that when the 
Mohamedan invasion compelled the pandits to 
take shelter in Nepal, the book of Dharma- 
kirti was still studied in India, though 
his system had already been summarized in 
simpler and more handy treatises by a lot of 
logicians who do not add very much, so far as I 
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can judge from the texts that I have read, to the 
theory of their great predecessor. So that, if we 
do not take into consideration all these subse- 
quent nibandhakaras or commentators, who do 
not mark any substantial progress in the field 
of logical speculation, but are mere compilers, 
such as Moksakaragupta, Jitari, etc., we 
must admit that the most constructive and 
brilliant period of Buddhist, and, I should say, 
of Indian logic begins with Dihnaga and ends 
with Dharmakirti. This period which covers 
about two centuries was one of the most active 


ones for Buddhist thinkers. There were large 
schools of logic flourishing all over India and 


even in Central Asia, where Yuan Chuang was 
engaged in logical discussions and Dharmagupta 
explained Tarkasastras in the monasteries of 
Kucha. Problems of formal logic and epistemo- 
logy were the subject of lively controversy in the 
monasteries and in the Universities. 

All this is proved by the fact that Dharma- 
Idrti, though the greatest of all, was not himself 
the author of those novelties that we find in his 
system, as compared with that of Dinnaga. There 
was between him and his great predecessor a long 
series of masters who elaborated those doctrines 
that, on account of the scarcity of sources, we were 
before inclined to attribute to him. The names 
even of these masters are now unknown to us, 
hut two at least can be recorded here. One is 
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Sankarasvamin, the author of the Nyayaprave^a, 
which has also been recovered from the 
Jaina bhandars and was sometimes attributed 
to Dihnaga, but certainly wrongly. Not only, 
in fact, the Chinese tradition, handed down to 
us by such a well informed writer as Yuan 
Chuang, clearly attributes the treatise to 
Sahkarasvamin, but also, as can be perceived by 
anybody who compares this book with the 
works of Dihnaga, such as the Pramana- 
samuccaya or the Nyayamukha there is . a 
great matahheda between the two works, as 
regards the classification of the paksabhdsas 
and the hetvdhhasas which are more in Nyaya- 
prave^a than in all the works of Dihnaga, 
Tha,t we are confronted with a new stage of the 
logical theories, which was the outcome of the 
speculative activity of the immediate followers of 
Dihnaga, is proved, I think, by the fact that the 
more complex classification of the NyayapraveSa 
has been preserved, but also partly re-elaborated 
by Dharmakirti, and that traces of it can be 
found in some other philosophical works belong- 
ing to the same time, which show the same logical 
scheme as that book and indicate therefore the 
great influence exercised by the system of 
Dihnaga and further development made by his 
disciples. This is not the place to discuss and 
much less to solve the problem whether this 
Sahkarasvamin, though called Bodhisattva by the 
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Chinese translator, was a Buddhist or rather if he 
is to be identified with the Vaisesika master 
Sankarasvamini quoted by Kamalasila, but the 
fact remains that the classification of the 
abhasas, as expounded in that book, corresponds 
almost exactly to the lists on the same 
subject to be found in other works, such as 
the Matharavrtti, the Pramananirpiaya and 
the Kavyalankara. This fact is worth noticing, 
not only because it gives us some sure hint for 
determining the probable time in which the 
works referred to were compiled, but also because 
it indicates the great influence exercised by 
Buddhist centers upon logical theories generally 
accepted by thinkers and dar^anikas during the time 
that intervenes between Difinaga and Dharma- 
kirti. These doctrines seem to have received 
further elaboration by another philosopher, 
I^varakrsna, who is cited in Tibetan sources as 
the master of Dharmakirti. Mention of him is 
made in some leaves from nyaya-works recovered 
in Nepal which support, therefore, the validity of 
the Tibetan tradition. Nor can we forget the 
commentary of K’uei-chi, the pupil of Yuen 
Chuang, who wrote down the explanations on the 
Nyayaprave^a as orally made by his master, 
because this book gives also a fairly good idea of 
the great logical activity that took place in India 
about the time of the travel of the great Chinese 
pilgrim and shows that many of the theories that 
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seemed to appear for the first time in the Nyaya- 
bindu were in fact the result of a long elaboratioD 
that Dharmakirti completed with great origina- 
lity, no doubt, but also following in many places 
the footprints of his predecessors. 

So that the fact seems well ascertained that the 
whole of the period which begins with Dinnaga and 
ends with Dharmakirti was the most powerful and 
original so far as logical and epistemological 
theories are concerned in the entire course of the 
evolution of Buddhist thought. We may also 
say that, during this time and chiefly through 
Dinnaga, nyaya undergoes a fundamental change. 
In fact older nyaya the model of which Dinnaga 
himself follows in his. early works such as the 
Nyayamukha, is chiefly formal logic, it is concerned 
with syllogism and its laws ; in other words it gives 
the rules that we must follow when we discuss 
dogmatical subjects with our opponents. New logic 
has a much wider bearing. It insists necessarily 
upon the theory of syllogism, but we are no 
longer confronted with a mere heuristic. The 
syllogism is no longer purely apodiptic, but it is 
based upon the deduction of a particular case from 
a synthetical judgment. That is why epistemo- 
logy plays such a large part in the new nyaya 
treatises ; the relation between subject and object, 
the validity of our sources of knowledge and the 
real nature of the object form the most important 
topics discussed in the new manuals inspired by 
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the idealistic system of the Yogacaras or of the 
Vijiianavadins, the main feature of which is to 
deny the objective reality to things of our ex- 
perience. This means that the object is not 
independently existent in itself, but that every 
object of our knowledge is given its existence by 
our mind. 

But now the question may arise ; Was 
Dinnaga the first to elaborate the subtle logical 
theories which we find fully developed in the 
Nyayamukha and in the Pramanasamuccaya, or 
was he a systematiser, as original as he might have 
been, of even older doctrines that received by him 
a better formulation ? Our researches point it 
out unmistakably that Dinnaga had many pre- 
decessors who had long ago treated logical 
problems though without that scientific and 
philosophical accuracy which is proper to Dinnaga. 
Chinese and Tibetan translations supply us with 
very important information as regards the logical 
activity of Buddhist centers before the time of 
Dinnaga and what we gather from them is suffi- 
cient enough to show that formal logic was greatly 
developed in Buddhist schools at least from the 
time of Maitreya. This point deserves our men- 
tion because if we depend on the authority of 
those texts which enjoy the reputation of being, 
as a whole, fairly older than the others, we find 
that hetuvidya or tarha is blamed. It is one of 
those sciences in which the monk must not 
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indulge. The tarkika does not seem to have been 
held in a better reputation among the Buddhists 
than among the compilers of the Mahabharata 
where also the Tarkikas are referred to with 
contempt. But things changed little by little. 
The time of the 'prakarams, exegesis, follows the 
time of the pravacanas ; the points of view are 
many and often discordant. In that freedom of 
interpreting the texts which was always left to 
the believers and which represents one of the 
most characteristic features of Buddhism and 
under the necessity of defending one’s own views 
from the opposite theories, Buddhist as well as 
non-Buddhist, the debates on technical or dog- 
matical points grew in importance. The time 
which saw the rise of ^astras and prakaraijfis 
was also the time in which Buddhists 
began to turn their attention to vada and to 
its rules. There were always people who were 
dkarmdnusarin ; for them the holy teaching was 
quite enough, but others were parlkmkas, they 
could not believe until their mind also was fully 
satisfied, so that, at a rather early time, we find 
the theory well established that faith rests upon 
two things — dgama or holy words and yukti or logi- 
cal reasons. This implies that in the Buddhist 
schools a great place was given to logical discus- 
sions upon the theories held by the various currents 
that we find fully individualized at the beginning 
of Christian era. 
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Buddhist logic was originated as a series 
of rules for vimda and this explains why 
the first specimens of this logic, which have 
been handed down to us, have the appearance of 
manuals containing rules about the behaviour of 
the disputant in the course of the discussion, but 
the logical elements contained there are rarely 
something more than pure heuristic. They 
did not present, at the very beginning, any 
connected system, but were a kind of catalogue 
or vademecnm very akin to tantrayuMi, 
known to us through the artha^astra, and even 
medical works such as Caraka and Sus'ruta. 


i The first specimen of these catalogues is contained 

< in the Yoga-carya-bhumi-sastra attributed to 

Maitreya or Asanga, a work which I referred, 
to in the first of my lectures. We find here a 
full chapter dedicated to vada and divided into 
eight different items : vdda in itself ; the place 
where the speech is made, vadadhikara'^a ; the 
points of discussion, uSdasthawa ; the adornment 
of the speech, vadalankara ; iall&cj, vacamdom ; 
defeat, vadanigraha ; the starting point of the 
speech, vadanihsaram ; characteristics by which 
a speech is appreciated vdde bahukamdharmdh. 
If we except the third .item, viz., vadasthanam, 
we can hardly find in the other sections some- , 
thing which may really be considered as pertain- 
ing to logic, as we understand it now. At most 
we are confronted with theories, and hints that . 
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have a large bearing upon the prehistory, we could 
say, of the alahkara that is of a science which was 
also strictly dependent upon vivada and the con- 
nection of which with logical theories was never 
forgotten. 

According to Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra and 
other cognate works a speech is to be con- 
sidered as alanhrta when it shows perfect 
knowledge of the speaker’s system as well as of 
the opposite views. Moreover the language of 
the vadin must be perfect and this perfection can 
only be attained if five proprieties are present in 
it. It must in fact be devoid of any rustic ex- 
pression, be easy, evident, coherent, possessing a 
good meaning. Another of the fundamental ele- 
ments of a vada is considered to be the vaisaradya, 
fearlessness, which is held in Mahayana as one of 
the most peculiar qualities of the Buddha and of 
the Bodhisattva and consists in that feeling of 
self-confidence which is not shattered even in a big 
or hostile parisat. It must be accompanied by 
dMrata — firmness and the speech itself must 
possess those characteristics which will be es- 
teemed and attractive. This gives the author the 
' opportunity to enumerate a list of 2 / praiamsd- 
gunas, good qualities of vdda. These pmsarrisa- 
gunas or vdkyaprasaw>sas are known to us 
by other sources also. I quote Carakasamhita 
in the section dedicated to the mdamarydda 
'and the Upayahrdaya attributed to Nagarjuna 
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and about which we shall have to speak in these 
lectures. But the catalogue of Maitreya gives the 
impression to contain older ideas. The T'dkya- 
prasamsd in Oaraka is of five kinds and has 
already been established having recourse to the 
logical coherence of a sentence. It is anyuna 
and anadhika, which implies the theory of syl- 
logism as composed of a fixed number of avayavas ; 
it must possess a meaning, arthavat ; it must not 
be incoherent, ampdrthaka, nor contradictory 
aviruddha. So also the Upayahrdaya which 
follows with little difference and small additions 
the classification of Caraka. Of course all these 
things will disappear in a further stage, but there 
is no doubt that they are worth noticing, in so far 
as they contain the first attempt at logically ela- 
borating the data of the oldest tJiuada-manuals. 
But in our text no such attempt is to be found. 
Its enumeration of the praiamsdgunas contains 
very little which can be considered as pertaining 
to logic ; it embodies qualities that have relation 
to the behaviour of the disputant more than to 
speech itself : no bodily fatigue to be shown in the 
discussion, no stammering, no pain or impedi- 
ment in the throat. On the other hand clever- 
ness and promptitude of mind such as praiibhdna, 
etc. , kindness towards The opponent, absence of 
partiality, etc., are insisted upon. The same is 
the impression that we receive when we examine 
the fifth section of the same book, concerned with 
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the vManigraha. We learn from later cata- 
logues that this was a point discussed with full 
detail, because it was of the greatest importance to 
know what were those defective ways of arguing 
which marked a well definite inferiority of one of 
the disputants, and were therefore considered as 
a sufficient proof of his incapability to carry on 
his discussion and to defend his thesis. All the 
Nigraha-section of Maitreya or Asahga’s work is 
divided into three main items : mcanasannyasa, 
which corresponds to the pmtijmsannyasa of the 
Nyayasutras and consists in admitting that one’s 
own thesis is wrong and that of the adversary 
is the right one. It can be of thirteen kinds, 
“ my thesis is wrong,” “ your thesis is right,” 
etc. The second item can be compared with the 
viksepa of the catalogue of the Nyayasutras, though 
it includes some aspects which cannot be con- 
sidered as properly belonging to it, but rather 
shows some similarities with other nigrahasthanas. 
Fik?epa can only be called the first example 
given by the author in our text and which 
happens when somebody, perceiving that his 
arguments are wrong, and not knowing how to 
maintain any longer his thesis,_ tries to avoid the 
discussion saying that he has something else to 
do, etc. The other case alluded to and which 
happens when the opponent has nothing to reply 
and keeps silence, corresponds to the apratibMna 
of the Nyayasutras, But when our authors consider 
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irritability, conceitedness, etc., as varieties of the 
same nigraha, or when they say that the same 
happens when the opponent, unable to overcome 
the speaker, reveals some secrets of his life which 
the other does not like to make known, we are 
confronted with aspects of nigraha which do not 
have any connection whatever with logic, while 
the long list of examples shows also that casuistry 
was taking the place of the theory not yet for- 
mulated. We find the same indecision as regards 
the section dedicated to vacanadosa, which side by 
side with attempts at logical classification, anti- 
cipating the lists of later manuals, contains much 
which has little connection with Logic. So 
vacanadosa is considered to happen when one 
speaks at random or when words and expressions 
are suggested by anger, or when they lack cohesion; 
but at the same time mention of the nyuna and 
adhiha, of the sddhyasama, of the siddhasadhya, 
of the aparthaka of the avijhatdrtha, or of the 
praptakdla is to be found in the list of Yoga- 
carya-bhumi. Jatis, deserving particular notice, are 
referred to as a variety of the vyartha, meaningless; 
though no further detail is given, the very fact 
that we find them mentioned here shows that jati- 
oatalogues were already known at the time of 
Maitreya or Asanga. The seventh and the eighth 
class do not add very much and insist either on 
the necessity of vaiS&radya or pratibhdna for those 
who are engaged in a discussion or point out that 
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before undertaking a vivada one must always 
compare his abilities and his chances of success 
with those of the opponents and to consider 
whether the pariaat is friendly and impartial. 

Though all these elenchoi, as to use the proper 
Greek word, have only an indirect connection 
with logic, still they deserve our notice because 
they are the first attempts at nydya that we find 
in Buddhist literature which testify at the 
same time to the changes that were slowly creep- 
ing into Buddhism. Vivada is no longer con- 
demned, but it is considered as one of the 
sciences that the Bodhisattva must master and its 
model is taken from the lists contained in the 
Tantra-yukti, the very kernel from which both 
Nyaya and Alankara seem to have developed. 

We have left aside for the moment the 
third section of the vivada chapter of Yoga-carya- 
bhumi which we are studying. But it is just in 
the third item that we find definite wyai/a-theories 
treated and discussed. It is perhaps the first 
document which has been handed down to us in 
which syllogism and pramanas have been dealt. 
It deserves therefore a careful investigation. 


8606 


IV 

THE LOGICAL THBOEIES OF MAITEEYA- 
[NATHAJ AND ASAl^GA 

We saw that the author of the Yoga-carya- 
bhumi was the first man to include vivSda 
among the subjects to be known by the Bodhisattva. 
The Bodhisattva had become the defender of the 
faith. The polemical activity of the followers of 
the various sects, the attacks of the orthodoxy, the 
importance given to yukti as an upaya to reaching 
faith, adhimukti, the growth of the prakamy.as 
induced the Buddhist masters to draw their 
attention to Tarkavidya. which had been, for a 
long time, considered with fame. They freely 
accepted the Tantrayukti-r-ales, circulating in 
India, and gave them a Buddhist garb, by em- 
phasising the importance of some peculiarly 
Buddhist qualities or virtues, such as upaya- 
kauialata, vaiidradya, etc. We have also given a 
resume of the fundamental ideas and classifications 
laid down in the Yoga-caryd-bhumi-Sdstra. But 
we have left aside on purpose the third section of 
his chapter on vivada, because our intention is to 
study it in full detail. It is in fact there that we 
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find the earliest elaboration of the doctrine of 
syllogism and of the theory of the prama^as. 
The fi-rst thing that we must note is that the 
syllogistic process is here divided into two parts ; 
one is called the prohandum, sadhya, the other is 
the proof itself, that is those dialectical methods as 
well as those subjective sources of knowledge by 
which we can attain to certainty about a notion. 
This implies that the notion to be proved is also 
considered as independent of the syllogism ; it is 
to be first expounded as the subject of discussion 
in the beginning of the vivdda and then to be 
formulated again as the first member of the real 
syllogism. In the first case it is a mere 
prohandum ; in the second case it is considered as 
an inseparable part of the sddhana itself. This 
theory seems to have been peculiar to the Bud- 
dhists and it was accepted even by the author of 
the Vadavidhi as we can infer from the criticism 
advanced by Uddyotakara' against it. This parti- 
cular notion of the sadhya deserves notice because 
it is to be considered as the basis of the theory of 
paksa which, as we know, was peculiar to 
Buddhist logicians. For Maitreya, Asahga and 
Vasubandhu the sadhya or paksa is independent 
of the Sddhana. The pratijhd, thesis, is in fact 
the formulation of that same sadhya in the process 
of syllogism. It is sddhyahhidhdna as the 
author of Vadavidhi says. Difinaga, on the other 
hand, seems to have anticipated the objections of 
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Uddyotakara in so far as he suppresses the 
pratijna, the place of which is taken by pakm 
itself. 

According to Yoga-carya-bhumi this sadhya 
or probandum is twofold. It is either smhhdva 
or oise^a, that is,, it contains a judgment either 
about the very essence of a thing, or about 
the possibility of predicating a special attribute of 
it. In the first case we can only say that the 
given subject, dharmin, is existent or non-existent, 
while in the second we either affirm or deny that 
a given quality belongs to the subject. Asahga 
reproduces the same theory in his Abhidharma- 
sahglti^astra and Sthiramati commenting upon 
this text in his Abhidharmasamyuktasan^ti 
gives two examples of the two varieties of the 
sadhya. A suitable example for the first case, when 
the sadhya is only svabhava,^ is a proposition such 
as the following : “the atman is, the atman is 
not;” of the second one : the atman is all-perva- 
ding, the atman is non-eternal.” 

Not less interesting is the discussion concerned 
with the sddhana that is with the syllogism 
proper in which we find some peculiar features 
that cannot be traced, so far as I know, in other 
texts. The sddhana, syllogism, or process by 
which a particular notion is proved is considered 
by our text to be eightfold. On hearing this 
one should be inclined to connect this theory 
with that of the older masters of logic 
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according to whom the syllogism is composed oi 
many members. Such were in fact the doctrine 
expounded by Bhadrabahu in the Dasavaikalika- 
niryukti and the one referred to and criticised by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya, though there is 
no apparent relation between the theory alluded 
to by the BhSsyakara and the view held by the 
Jaina doctor. But by a closer investigation we 
realize that no such connection is to be found. 
The doctrine of syllogism expounded by Maitreya 
is in fact based upon a three-avayava-sadhana. 

In fact the eight constituents of the sddhana are 
so enunciated by the Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra : 
pratijnd; hetu, reason; drqtdnta, example; 
sadharmya, homogeneity; vaidharmya, hetero- 
geneity; pratyaksa; anumdna; dgama. It is evident 
that the last three cannot be considered as real 
members of the syllogism ; they are only pramdiias, 
sources of knowledge. In a sense they are certain- 
ly sddhana, inasmuch as it is by them that we 
can attain to a valid notion. But they are not 
really part of a syllogism. They have a quite 
subjective value in so far as it is by them that we 
are convinced of some particular truths and there- 
fore they are quite dijfferent from the sddhana, the 
purpose of which is to convince others. The 
last three members belong therefore to that process 
which we call svdrthdnumdna, inference by one’s 
own self, which is based on the inductive pro- 
cess, includes direct perception as the ultimate 
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foundation of our experiences, and can always be 
convalidated by the authority of the holy texts. 
In other words the inductive process cannot be 
isolated from the other elements of our reasoning 
which are ultimately only one in the synthetical 
activity of our mind. 

This is also the foundation upon which syllo- 
gism depends, because no conclusion attained by 
formal logic can be considered as valid, if it were 
contradicted by direct experience, judgment and 
general and well established truths. Though, 
therefore, syllogism is dependent on the pramams, 
still it is impossible to include the pramapas 
among the real members of the sadhana. So 
that five members are left to us for our considera- 
tion. But it is evident that even in this case 
there is but a formal analogy with the five- 
avayavas-theorj accepted, as is known, by the 
Naiyayikas and expounded in the Nyayasutras, 
In fact the sMharmya and the midharmya refer- 
red to in the list of the Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra, 
which we are considering, cannot be taken as but 
denoting the different aspects of the example, viz., 
the positive and the negative example, though, as 
we shall see, they have nothing which may allow 
us to infer that the trirupa-theorj was known to 
the Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra and in general to 
Asanga. Anyhow in this book we do not find 
any mention of the other two avayavas of the 
syllogism as expounded by the Nyayasutras and 
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the Tarkasastra ; I mean the upanaya and the 
nigamana. This fact gives the logical theories 
of the Toga-carya-bhumi-4astra a peculiar aspect., 
because its classification stands quite alone in the 
Buddhist literature connected with nyaya now 
accessible to us. In fact there is another group 
of works written by Asanga containing a 
resumd of logical doctrines. 

Though there is a general agreement, except in 
some few cases, between the Toga-carya-bhumi and 
this second group of works the treatment of the 
syllogism is just one of those points where we 
cannot find complete accordance. In fact while 
the Aryapravacana, which is only a summary of 
the doctrines expounded in the huge Yoga-caryd- 
hhumi-idstra contains the same theories about 
sddhana as those already expounded, in the 
Abhidharmasafigiti, commented upon by Sthira- 
mati, we find that the &ve-avayava-iheory has 
been accepted. In this book, instead of the 
sadharmya and vaidharmya, Asanga gives as 
members of a syllogism the upanaya and the 
nigamana. That is to say, in this work Asanga 
strictly follows the Nyayasutras and the Tarka- 
^astra. It is difficult to explain in a satisfactory 
way. this diversity of statements concerning the 
same subject by one and the same author. If 
we think of the general evolution of Buddhist 
nyaya it would appear logical to consider the 
three-at?aya»a-theory, as expounded in the 
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Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra, as a progress on tbe 
other. If this could be proved it would show that 
the prose section of the Yoga-oarya-bhumi was 
written after the AbhidharmasaAgiti. So that the 
attribution of the same work to Maitreya would 
become impossible. But such a conclusion does 
not appear to be definitive. In fact in Buddhist 
texts which perhaps are more recent than Maitreya 
such as the Tarka^astra, identified in some 


quarters with the Vadavidhi attributed to 
Vasubandhu, there is still the theory of‘ the five- 
auaj/a^a-syllogism. Moreover there is no doubt that 
the treatment of the sadharmya and vaidharmya in 
the Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra is still very imperfect 
and so it seems difficult to see ini it a step towards 


the trirupa-theoTj. So it is dangerous to apply 
the criterion of evolution to these theories and to 
fix their probable dates by merely basing our 
arguments on it. The fact remains that if we 
study all the materials we have at our disposal, it 
seems that many schools and currents of logic, 
each one with its peculiar doctrines, were in exis- 
tence much before Dinnaga, and that even at an 
early date, such as that of Maitreya and Asafiga, 
a large variety of currents is traceable. 

But what are in detail the ideas of Maitreya 
and AsaAga on the various topics that we have 
enunciated ? Let us begin with the pramams. 
These prama^as are three, viz., pratyakaa, anumdna 
and agama. This list is worth noticing. In fact 
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it marks a further step in the elaboration of 
logical doctrines among Buddhist schools. It is 
known that Nagarjuna enumerates in his 
VigrahavyavartanI four pramaigias as the Nyaya- 
sutras, but of course this does not mean that he 
accepts them because for the madhyamika-stand- 
point the notion of pramana, as well as any other 
notion, is antinomic and self-contradictory. But 
another work very old, perhaps older than Maitreya, 
attributed by Chinese sources to Nagarjuna, though 
it has certainly nothing to do with the Madhya- 
mika teacher, I mean the TJpayahrdaya, admits 
four pramapas, viz., the same as those we 
find in Nyayasutras. Now in Maitreya and 
Asanga the pramanas have been reduced only to 
three, that is, upamana has been suppressed, we 
do not know on what ground. But it is almost 
certain that Maitreya and Asanga did not see in 
it anything more than a variety of anumana, just 
as the Vai^esikas and Dinnaga did. But Maitreya 
could not suppress the agoma as it was done later 
on by Dinnaga and his school. The agama is for 
many a source of knowledge, quite independent 
of the others. This point of view is not peculiar 
to Maitreya and his immeditate followers, nor 
was it completely superseded, as it is generally 
believed, on the authority of Madhavacarya, by 
the criticism of Dinnaga. It is not true that 
every Buddhist school maintained the validity of 
two pramaiP'S only, viz., pratyahsa anumana. 
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Though, certainly, this was the general and 
more common view, the school of Maitreya, the 
Yogacaras, seems to have insisted on this theory 
long after this master ; so we find the three-pra- 
maflias accepted and supported by Sthiramati, 
whom Chinese sources consider as following the 
old logical ideas, and in more recent times by 
Vimuktisena and Haribhadra the commentators of 
the AbMsamayalcmkara. So, at least among the 
Yogacaras, there is no doubt that the three-pra- 
mana-doctrine survived for a long time. We must 
therefore consider as too general the statement 
which attributes to the Buddhists only two 
pramanas. But what are these pramaqLas and how 
were they understood by Maitreya and Asanga? 

Let us begin with direct perception. This 
must have three fundamental aspects, according 
to the Yoga-carya-bhumi-4astra and the works 
related to it, that is to say, it must be evident and 
immediate, aparohsa, it must not be mixed with 
ideation and, at last, it must be devoid of error. 
I do not need to insist upon the importance of this 
definition. We find, in fact, in it all the elements 
which will be accepted by Dharmakirti, while, on 
the other hand, Dinnaga before him had proposed 
a somewhat different definition, abolishing the 
condition of its being abhrmta. In other words 
we find in our text the confirmation of what I 
said before, that the new elements that we 
see in Dharmakirti ’s works cannot always be 
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attributed to him. It is even possible that 
Dharmakirti and Dinnaga belonged to two differ- 
ent schools or currents, which fact seems to be 
pointed out by the circumstance that the sources 
of the logical theories common to both are by the 
orthodox or Jaina critics sometimes called Sau- 
trantika, sometimes Yogacara, sometimes Vijnana- 
vada. Though their logic developed more or 
less on the same lines, it is quite possible that the 
metaphysical tenets of the schools to which they 
belonged were different. We shall not therefore 
be astonished when we see that in some particular 
points even their logical tenets differed and that in 
the case of the characters of perception the differ- 
ence of opinion between Dinnaga and Dharmakirti 
was derived from a divergent metaphysical 
standpoint, is clearly indicated by Mallivadin. 
As a matter of fact, many tendencies are included 
under the general name of Vijhanavada and Yoga- 
cara and still very little is known about the main 
and characteristic features of them; as a whole 
Dinnaga is more akin to Vijnanavada than 
Dharmakirti, who seems strictly connected with 
the Yogacaras. 

The investigation of the exact meaning of the 
various terms employed in the definition of direct 
perception as given in our text will shed some 
light upon the problem of the history of 
Buddhist logical theories. It is in fact evident 
that it was -somewhat dif&cult to insert the 
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pratyaltsa-diOQixxm in a system like Buddhism 
in which tlie reality of external things is not 
admitted, but in which we have, at least as 
it appears from the dogmatical treatises, a series 
of internal and external moments running parallel. 
So that the perception of a thing is nothing else 
than the particular internal mjmrta corresponding 
to a single mpa-ayatana. This is the theory 
which remains in the definition of pratyahsa as 
given by the Yadavidhi and according to which 
pratyahsa is tato ‘rthat, that is, the vijnana deriv- 
ing from the five h&yas or supports of the subjec- 
tive representation of the various objects. This 
doctrine which is more in accordance with the 
dogmatics of the abAid^Aarma-treatises was also 
expounded in the Abhidharmasangiti, if we are to 
judge from the explanation given by Sthiramati, 
for whom perception is the very thing rightly 
perceived and devoid of error. “ The very thing,” 
says Sthiramati, is here used in order to show that 
when we see a pot, which is generally believed to 
be the object of our direct preception, still we have 
only the direct perception of the various elementary 
constituents of a pot, such as rupa, etc. The no- 
tion of pot as a whole is therefore the result of 
the synthetical activity of our mind. It is therefore 
prajmpti. Moreover — he adds — “perceived” is 
used in order to indicate that in the very act of per- 
ceiving there must be no obstruction, while the 
further determination : “ devoid of error” shows 
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that the perception of a mirage which is the conse- 
quence of bkr&nti, etc., cannot be considered as a 
perception. This definition of perception, as we 
find it in the Abhidharmasafigiti and in the Abhi- 
dharma-satnyuktasaAglti, gives the impression of 
being more coherent and strictly philosophical than 
that contained in the Yoga-carya-bhumi-sastra 
in which a large part is usually given to mystical 
theories and to those classifications and exempli- 
fications which are characteristic of this book and 
seem to point out that the author was trying 
to combine the old and the new and had 
not yet reached a synthetical vision of the problem 
that he was examining. We saw that according 
to this book perception must be aparoksa. This 
means'that it is derived from the senses when they 
are uninjured and that it anticipates mamskara. 
It can be based either on analogy or on 
heterogeneity and it presupposes proximity. The 
first two items suggest to us the yogijnma ; 
in fact it is said that perception is analogous 
when the indriyast senses, perceive things belonging 
to the same sphere of existence, and that perception 
is heterogeneous when they perceive things belong- 
ing to a superior sphere. The obstruction which 
must be absent is of four kinds. It is derived either 
from darkness and ignorance or from being hidden as 
by the force of mantras or from being overpowered 
as the small by the great or from bewilderment, 
mofeo, such as rmya, taimirika,^ etc. This implies 
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that the author of the Yoga-carya-bhumi-^astra 
knew the theory of the avaranas which was 
discussed very early in Indian schools and of 
which we find, as is known, the first traces in 
the Mahabhasya of Patanjali. But though the 
classification of Patanjali shows a certain simila- 
rity with the list of the avaranas given by Caraka 
and the Safikhya-texts and that of the Sata^astra, 
our enumeration seems to be quite independent, 
not only as regards the number of the avar.anas 
which are four instead of eight, but also as regards 
terminology and the principle itself of the classi- 
fication. The second term in the definition of 
pratyaksa implies that it must be devoid of any 
imaginative construction of our mind ; it seems 
therefore to anticipate the kalpanapodham of Difi.- 
naga and Dharmakirti, Then it must be abhranta, 
devoid of seven kind of errors ; saTrijnahhranti, to 
consider an object to be one which it is not, 
atasmin tad ; sankhyabhrdnti, to see the complex 
in the elementary, e.g., two moons instead of one as 
in the case of a taimirika ; akarabhrmti as when 
one sees a wheel in a whirling fire; varnabhmnti to 
see as yellow what is not yellow; karmabhrdnti to 
attribute a particular action to what does not act or 
acts in a different way, e.ff., the appearance of 
movement in the trees when one runs very first; 
drqtibhrdnti, to persist in the errors already enu- 
merated and to believe that these erroneous visions 
are real ; cittabhrmti, to rejoice in these errors. 
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It is evident that these two last items have 
very little to do with the real character of an 
erroneous perception. They are only valuable so 
far as the practice is concerned and they mark, 
as it were, the passing of pure logic into the caryd 
of the Buddhist. We shall not insist therefore upon 
them. So that we may say that in fact we have in 
the Toga-carya-bhumi-^astra five categories only of 
hhrdnti. Now if we do not take into consideration 
the first one (saminabhrSnti) which is not a class 
by itself but represents the very foundation of all 
other hhrdntis, because all errors depend on the 
perception of something which is really different 
from its appearance, atasmin tat, we have only 
four fundamental hhrdntis which exactly corres- 
pond to those enumerated by Dharmakirti in 
the Nydyahindu and to their examples as 
illustrated by Dharmottara. This fact deserves 
mention because it shows once more the relations 
of Dharmakirti chie^y with Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu which we have already noted in other 
places. Nor is it useless to note that the classi- 
fication of the direet perception in three classes the 
rupendriyavijMna, the manovij and the yogi- 
pratyahsavij as known to Dinnaga, Dharmakirti and 
others, who add also the svasatpvedandpratyaksa, 
is anticipated by our texts which tell us that the 
pratyaksa is rupendriya, manas, laukika and 
duddha. Since the laukika is said to include the 
first two, we have in fact a threefold perception 
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which corresponds to that of later treatises with 
the only exception of the svasa'rj^vedana. So by 
this study of the logical section of the Toga- 
carya-bhumi-^astra we are now in a condition to 
have a fairly good idea of the very beginning of 
nyaya doctrines in Buddhist centers and to realize 
how many of the elements that appear in the later 
and more systematical treatises had already been 
anticipated by a long series of masters. Up to 
recent times the Nyayabindu was used as the only 
book of reference for individualizing the various 
logical theories considered to be specially Buddhist 
and many conclusions were drawn about the 
chronology of works from the mere similarity of 
the doctrines therein contained with those of other 
texts. It is evident that all these conclusions must 
be revised, because what seemed, on account of 
the scarcity of the material at our disposal, to be 
found for the first time in Dharmakirti was in 
fact anticipated long ago before him. 
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We have seen, in our past lecture, how the 
Yogacaryabhtimi^astra understands direct percep- 
tion. Now we must expound the theory of infer- 
ence, anumana. This is defined as the discrimi- 
nation of an object through the activity of our 
mind and it is considered to be of five kinds. It 
may be either : a) nimittanumma, which depends 
on the knowledge, already obtained, of a relation 
between two things, e.g., smoke and fire, h) 
svahhavanumana, when we infer unperceived ex- 
istence from a present perceived existence ; this 
kind of anumana happens for instance when we 
infer the existence of a car after having seen only 
a wheel of it. c) karmanumana, when, from the 
perception of an action we infer the agent of the 
action itself. So when we see a motionless object 
from afar we infer that it is a tree, but if we per- 
ceive that it moves we infer that it is a man. d) 
dharmdnumdna ; this is the case when we know 
that many dharmas or attributes are related to 
one another and must therefore be predicated of 
the same object. Then, if we perceive one of 
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these dharmas in an object we infer that the 
others also must be present there, e) Mrya- 
karananumdm, that is inference of notions which 
are related as cause and effect. This classifica- 
tion which we find again in the same treatise, 
when the five aspects of the example or rather of 
the homogeneity, upon which the example, as a 
member of a syllogism, depends, is worthy of notice. 
In fact I do not know of any other text in which 
this same treatment of inference is expounded. 
It is in fact evident that very little relation can be 
found between the classification of the anumdna 
into five varieties as enumerated in the Yogacarya- 
bhumi^astra and the five kinds of inference referred 
to in the Vai^esikasutras, that is hdryakdrana, 
sai/aiyogi, viyogi, virodhi, sammdya. But we find 
in Dharmakirti two of the items of the Yogacaryd- 
hhumi, I mean the svahMva and Mrya though, of 
course, there is a gulf of difference between the 
two authors as regards the systematical and philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject. 

The school of Maitreya and Asanga adds to 
these two pramanas, as we saw, the dgama, author- 
ity of the sacred texts. The Abhidharmasafiglti 
and the AbhidharmasaTnyuktasaAgiti state in this 
connection that dgama is not contradictory to the 
other two pramanas. This comes to say that the 
dgama receives its validity either from direct per- 
ception or from inference ; this statement implies 
that it must not be contrary to reason, so that it 
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is implicitly given a subordinate place in con: 
parison with the two other pramanas. In fact 
Dihnaga does not accept it as a particular pramana 
but as being included in the others. This point 
of view came to be generally ticcepted in Buddhist 
schools, with the exception of the strict followers 
of Maitreyanatha system. 

According to our treatise, when a notion is 
contradicted by the two aspects of the example or 
by the three pramapas, it is wrong, so that for the 
author of the Yogacaryabhumi^astra the funda- 
mental logical error consists in the viruddha, the 
contradiction. This logical contradiction which 
therefore inficiates the validity of a notion can 
have two aspects : either the notion reached by our 
argument is uncertain, that is it is not the only 
one which may be derived as a conclusion from 
our syllogism and then we have the aniscita or it 
is a petitio principi, the sddhyasama. 

These are the contents of the logical section of 
the Yogacaryabhumisastra and of the other treatises 
dogmatically connected with it and written by 
AsaAga. A further step in logic was made by the 
great doctor Vasubandhu. According to the tradition 
he was, as is known, the younger brother of AsaAga 
and was converted by him to Mahayana after having 
been a follower of Hinayana. It follows that the 
enormous literary activity of Vasubandhu may in 
fact be divided into two periods ; the hlnayanist 
as represented for instance by the Abhidharmakosa 
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which with its leaning towards Sautrantika-views 
anticipated, as it were, his conversion to Maha- 
yana and the mahayanist when he systematised 
the Vijnaptimatrata doctrine. We cannot say to 
what period we may attribute the logical trea- 
tises of Vasubandhu, but the fact that nyaya was 
incorporated for the first time, so far as we know, 
in the works of Maitreya seems to support the 
view that the nyaya treatises of Vasubandhu be- 
long to the period following his conversion to 
Mahayana dogmatics. What are these works of 
Vasubandhu? If we are to follow the Chinese 
sources represented by K’uei-chi and Shen-t’ai, 
the commentators respectively of the Nyayapravesa 
and of the Nyayamukha and the disciples of Yuan- 
chwang, three works on logic were written by 
Vasubandhu. One was the Vadavidhi, the other 
Vadavidhana, the third the Vadahrdaya. The 
Chinese tradition, which rests on the information 
of the great Chinese pilgrim who was himself 
very well acquainted with nyaya is neither 
contradicted nor supported by the Indian tradition . 
In fact we know that thb Vadavidhi is quoted 
by TJddyotakara in his Nyayavarttika, but 
without giving the name of its author. Nor does 
Vacaspati attribute to Vasubandhu any of the 
passages of the Vadavidhi cited in the Nyayavart- 
tika which have their correspondent in the Prama- 
pasamuccaya of Difinaga. About the Vadavi- 
dhana, quoted also by Uddyotakara, we do not 
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know very much, except that the definition of the 
pratijua which is given there reminds us of some 
terms that Sthiramati uses in his commentary on 
the Abhidharmasahglti when discussing the same 
subject. About the Vadahrdaya no information 
can be gathered. There is in Chinese, it is true, 
a work on vada which we have alluded to very 
often and which is called Upciyahrdaya, but since 
no mention of Vasubandhu is made as regards 
this work, but on the contrary it was in some quar- 
ters attributed to NagSrjuna, we cannot state any 
relation whatever between the Vadahrdaya and 
this supposed Upayahirdaya. But if we have 
recourse to the Prammasamuccaya we find that 
the Vadavidhi is not attributed to Vasubandhu. 
Anyhow considering that so little is known about 
logical theories before Dihnaga and that this 
Vadavidhi enjoyed among the naiyayikas a vast 
reputation before this philosopher, so that the 
theories therein expounded are refuted not only by 
the Pramapasamuccaya, but even by Uddyotakara 
and are referred to in two different places in the 
logical section of Kavyalahkara, we realize that 
the discovery of such a book in Sanscrit or in a 
translation would benefit immensely our knowledge 
of Pre-Dihnaga Buddhist logic. There is of course 
• in Chinese a work which is considered to be a 
Tarka^astra. It is a fragment in which chala, jUti 
and nigrahasthdnas are discussed. If we are to 
follow the Chinese tradition this text enjoyed great 
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notoriety in India and Central Asia at the time of 
Paramartha who even wrote a commentary upon 
it. It was evidently the manual used for mastering 
the technicalities of the vivada or mda which 
were necessary for those discussions which at that 
time took place not only between Buddhists and 
non-Buddhists, but also among the various Buddhist 
schools themselves. Now there is a tendency to 
identify this book with the Vadavidhi and to as- 
cribe it to Vasubandhu. The fact that it was 
translated by such an early translator as Paramartha 
and that it was such an authoritative text would 
support this view. I may add also that the cata- 
logue of the jdtis as given in the Chinese text, 
agrees almost fully with the same catalogue refer- 
red to by Dihnaga in the Pramapasamuccaya. But 
it must also be noted that I do not find anywhere 
in the Chinese sources a definite and credible men- 
tion of this work as being that of Vasubandhu and 
while we know from Ku’ei-chi that the sadhana or 
syllogism as expounded by Vasubandhu consisted 
of three members only, our text enumerates the 
same five members as the Nyayasutras. Therefore, 
though I do not exclude the idea that the Chinese 
text may be a fragment of the Vadavidhi, which 
hypothesis would be more probable if the Vada- 
vidhi be not by Vasubandhu, still I do not think 
that the data at our disposal may allow us to be 
absolutely categorical on this point. Anyhow 
whatever the ease might be it is certain that in 
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this text, preserved only in Chinese, we have the 
first systematical treatise on logic which has come 
down to us from Buddhist schools. It is in fact 
evident that the various logical topics have been 
here arranged in a more satisfactory way than 
in the Yogacaryabhumi^astra or in its cognate 
works. This text has been completely translated 
by me into Sanscrit, so that it is now accessible to 
scholars who cannot read Chinese. It will not be 
out of place to give here a notice of the most im- 
portant features of this book. It has for a long 
time been a matter of discussion whether the 
trairupya theory is to be ascribed to Dihnaga or 
not. It is in fact known that the paksadharmota 
sapaksasattva and the mpaksdsattva is to be 
found also in Pra^astapada. So that scholars were 
of two different opinions. Some held that the 
trairupya theory was an innovation introduced by 
Dinnaga ; others were inclined to think that 
Prasastapdda was responsible for it. The question 
admitted of doubt because we knew practically 
nothing about Buddhist logic before Dinnaga. But 
the nyaya treatise, about which we are now speak- 
ing and which, if not the Vadavidhi itself, repro- 
duces theories that are almost the same as those of 
the Vadavidhi, in all points where a comparison of 
the two texts is possible, solves the question. 
Of course the priority of Prasastapada seems 
to be impossible even for other reasons ; first 
of all, because there is a complete sentence 
10 
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of the Nyayamukha to be found also in the 
Pramafliasamuccaya which is literally quoted by 
Pra^astapada. But the Chinese translation of the 
Nyaya-treatise, which may be still called, though 
quite hypothetically, a Tarkasiastra points out un- 
mistakeably the existence of the trairupya theory 
before Ditoaga and shows that, even before this 
great master, logical doctrines were largely and sys- 
tematically discussed in the Buddhist schools as is 
proved by the fragments and treatises lost in their 
Sanscrit original but translated into Chinese or 
alluded to in Chinese sources and even in the com- 
mentary by Dihnaga himself upon the Pramana- 
samuccaya. Now in this book the trairupya theory 
is clearly expounded. In the second chapter dealing 
with the jatis there is a long discussion about the 
sadharmya- and vaidharmya-jati. The method of 
our book is this : first it gives the definition of the 
jatis which is almost the same as that to be found 
in the Nyayasutras and then the example is ex- 
plained. The author formulates a syllogism such 
as the following “ sound is non-eternal, because 
a product, etc.” Then the prativadin is intro- 
duced who tries to refute the validity of the given 
syllogism by a jati. The vadiu in reply shows 
that the arguments adduced by the opponent are 
not valid, because illogical. In the example already 
given the opponent is supposed to reply that the 
syllogism is not valid, because if the analogy with 
a pot, etc., is sufficient to prove the non-eternity 
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of sound, then, its homogeneity with ether, etc., 
will also prove that sound is eternal; and there 
is such a similarity between ether and sound. Both 
in fact are equally devoid of a tangible form, that 
is to say they are amurta. Now the reply of the 
author of the so-called Tarkasastra is that such a 
refutation is not valid, but it is a mere jati. 
In fact the reason given by the opponent is 
inconclusive inasmuch as it does not indicate 
any absolute and fixed relation of the reason itself 
with the attribute to be proved. It has no vyapti 
and therefore the argument is vitiated by the 
logical mistake called amikantika. But the Tarka- 
sastra adds also that the sadhana, as expounded in 
the book, is faultless, because the hetu of it is posses- 
sed of three characteristics, that is it expresses the 
paksadharmata, viz., the condition of being the 
subject of the proposition, the sapak^asattva, that 
is the fact that the attribute to be proved is certain- 
ly present in all positive instances and the vipak§a- 
vydvrtti, that is that it is absolutely absent in all 
negative instances. The statement contained in 
this fragment is also alluded to in other portions 
of the same text and it is of a very high impor- 
tance because it shows in clear terms that the 
trairUpya theory was known before DiAnaga. 
But it is also to be noted that there was 
some slight difference between Diinaga and his 
predecessors as regards the exact meaning and 
import of the three terms. In fact it must be 
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remembered that the Chinese translation uses as 
regards the third aspect of the reason a character 
which corresponds to “ exclusion ’’ that is Sanscrit 
vydvrtti. This definition was not accepted by Din- 
naga, who criticised it in the Nyayamukha and sub- 
stituted for it the rule vipaksdsattm, which after 
him was generally accepted by all logicians. 

We find many other interesting features in this 
fragment provisionally called by us Tarka^astra. 
It still maintains the five-fold syllogism which, 
if we are to follow the Chinese tradition, was 
reduced by Vasubandhu to three members only and 
it follows the same terminology as the Nyaya- 
sutras. It seems to know the theory of the paksa 
as the formulation of a thesis quite independent 
of the five-fold sadhana intended to prove it, be- 
cause in the cha/a-chapter we find mention of 
four of the five paksdhhasas known to Dihnaga, 
that is, it refers to : the svamcanamruddha, contra- 
dicted by the very terms in which the sentence is 
formulated, pratyak§aviruddha or contradicted 
by direct experience, anummaviruddha or contra- 
dicted by inference, lokaviruddha or contradicted 
by common belief ( called in other sources prattti- 
viruddha) . No mention is to be found of the fifth 
paksdbhdsa enumerated by Dihnaga, I mean the 
agama-viruddha, contradicted on the authority of 
the holy texts. But since this section is not exact- 
ly concerned with the paksa theory it would be far- 
fetched to conclude from the silence in this special 
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connection that the Tarka^astra ignored the fifth 
paksahhasa. 

Another point that distinguishes the Tarka- 
Sastra from the Nyayasutras is the theory of 
logical errors. It is in fact known that according 
to the Nyayasutras these logical mistakes are five 
in nuxabev—savyahhicara, viruddha, prakaram- 
sama, sadhyasama, kalatlta. 

Now we have already seen that Asanga 
enumerated three hetvabhasas only instead of five, 
and he seems to consider them as varieties of the 
contradictory one. Our book in the same way 
enumerates three hetvabhasas which are the same 
as those attributed by Dinnaga to Vadavidhi and 
which were also accepted, though defined in a 
different way, by Difinaga himself. They are 
the asiddha, the anaikdntika and the viruddha. 
But it is worthy of notice that some of the 
examples here given agree with those of 
Prasastapada. In fact the example of the asiddha 
is ; “ a horse is coming, because we see the 
horns.” This case is considered as an asiddha 
by the Vais'esikasutras, but as viruddha by Pra^as- 
tapada. Example of the anaikantika is : “ the 
cow is coming, because we see the horns.” This 
very example is given by the Vaisesikasutras as 
anaikantika, but by Prasastapada as sandigdha. 
These are the principal points in which our text 
does not agree with the logical scheme of the 
Nyayasutras, but so far as other classifications are 
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concerned the two texts follow as a rule the same 
plan. This fact has its weight because it shows 
that in spite of the peculiarities of each text as 
regards purely epistemological or dogmatical 
points, a general agreement as to the catalogues 
of vivada is to be found in our sources, because 
it is impossible to carry on a discussion 
on any subject, if the speakers do not agree 
as to the fundamental rules to be followed 
in a controversy as regards the meaning, extent 
and import of those points which mark a definite 
inferiority of one of the disputants. That is why 
all the various catalogues of vivdda-mles belonging 
to the same epoch are on the whole pretty similar. 
The four siddhMntas, though their name and 
definition is not given in our fragment, are alluded 
to. Moreover the catalogue of the Nigrahasthanas 
is exactly the same as that of the Nyayasutras. 
A general agreement is to be found also in the 
other section which has so much bearing upon the 
general development of a vada, I mean the jati or 
fallacious refutation. The/atxs, as is known, do 
not seem to have had among the Buddhists the 
same importance and the same fortune which they 
enjoyed in orthodox nyaya. The Buddhists with 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti elaborated a very minute 
and complex theory of the logical foundation of 
inference. The syllogism rested upon the general 
laws of our judgment and it had no longer that 
apodictic value which it possessed at the beginning 
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of nyaya speculation. So formal logic depends in 
fact upon some fixed and simple laws which elimi- 
nate the casuistry of previous heuristic. That 
is why Dihnaga in his Nyayamukha and Prama- 
nasamuccaya reduced the number of jatis, showing 
that they are nothing else but varieties of the logi- 
cal hetvabhasas which he had determined. And 
after him Sankarasvamin does not take the jatis 
any longer into consideration. These are for him 
as well as for Dharmakirti nothing else but 
dusanahhasas, wrong refutation, and the fallacies 
rest upon the fact that the counter-argument used 
by the adversary is inficiated by a wrong reason. In 
our Tarkasastra we also already find the tendency 
to reduce the jatis to mere logical errors. They are 
no longer twenty-four as in the Nyayasutras, but 
only sixteen. And at the same time a classification 
is given of them which is to be found also in the 
Vada-vidhi, as we can deduce from the reference to 
this text that we read in the last chapter of the 
Pramanasamuccaya concerned with the jatis. They 
are in fact divided into three classes : vipanta with 
ten items, asat or ahhuta with three items, and 
viruddha with three items. All the varieties of 
jatis given in this catalogue can be found in the 
Nyayasutras with the exception of the svarthavim- 
ddha and the anuktisama. The list will be reduced 
to fourteen items by Dinnaga. As regards the 
nigrahasthdnas there is, as I said, complete agree- 
ment between our text and the Nyayasutras. The 
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examples also given to illustrate the various nigra- 
has are generally similar to those of Nyayasutras 
which implies once more that we are confronted 
with stereotyped formulas, as current in the vada- 
manualsof the time. Owing to the mutilated condi- 
tion of the text we cannot state to what school it 
did belong. Of course all along the book the theses 
maintained are : non-eternity of sound, non- 
existence of atman, the impossibility of admitting 
of any existence whatever. But it is impossible 
to deduce any conclusion from these expressions 
because they belong to the common stock of 
Buddhist dogmatics. The only thing which must 
be noted here, is that the first chapter containing 
examples and refutation of the chala seems to 
refute the prasanga-methoA of the mMhyamikas 
while the reference to the tathata in the same 
section points perhaps at a yogacara origin. It is 
impossible to state anything more precise. But 
whatever the case might have been, there is no 
doubt that this text is the most important nyaya- 
treatise anterior to Dihnaga. It shows that logic 
was already systematised among Buddhist schools 
in manuals which may quite well be considered 
as the counterpart of the Brahminical NyayasQ-tras 
with their bhasya. The great interest of the 
discussions therein contained, the doctrines alluded 
to in it, the reference to contemporary sects, the 
tradition preserved in Chinese sources of the great 
authority that the book enjoyed in Central Asia 
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and even in China, where it was the recognised 
text-book of nyaya in the monasteries, make us 
complain that we have now a mere fragment of it. 
Whether the work is the Vadavidhi or a 
different one, there is no doubt that it contains 
ideas and doctrines which Dihnaga found 
before him and which in many places he refut- 
ed, in his treatises, and in other places followed. 
It is still a vivada-text, but it shows an enormous 
progress upon the first attempts and mere catalogues 
of the older treatises, as we can see quite well 
when we compare it with the ^jada-sections con- 
tained in Maitreyanatha and in Asanga. It 
embodies also criticism of theories that were ac- 
cepted by the orthodox Naiyayikas. Such is for 
instance a very important passage in which the 
validity of arthapatti as a separate pramdna is 
attacked by our text. Now in Vatsyayana’s 
Nyayabhasya we find this very criticism cited 
and again refuted. There is no doubt, as we can 
judge from the exact correspondence between the 
text as it is in Chinese and the quotation by 
Vatsyayana that the Bha^iyakara was referring to 
our treatise. It is evident that the studies of 
Indian logic can be largely benefited by the 
investigation of this text. So once more we must 
be grateful to the Chinese, who along with the 
Tibetans, have preserved many important 
documents of Indian speculation, which would 
otherwise have been completely lost to us. 
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